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THE  COUNTLESS  EGYPTIAN  VILLAGES 
AS  YET  UNREACHED  BY  MISSIONARY 
EFFORT 


It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  speak  of 
Egypt’s  countless  villages,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  size  of  the  country  and  contrasts  it 
with,  say,  a  state  at  home.  Why,  Egypt 
proper  is  not  the  extensive  area  outlined 
in  your  geographies  in  the  north  eastern 
corner  of  Africa,  an  area  about  seven  times 
the  New  England  States  combined.  Most 
of  that  territory  is  desert,  but  it  is  in  reality 
only  the  deep  cut  away  through  the  desert 
for  a  length  of  1200  miles  from  South  to 
North  and  bordering  immediately  on  the 
River  Nile  that  is  the  real  Egypt  of  the 
past  and  present.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
13,000  square  miles  only,  one  fifth  again  as 
large  as  our  state  of  Maryland,  and  a  trifle 
larger  than  Palestine.  Yet  in  this  small  area 
nearly  12,000,000  of  people  reside,  or  about 
one-eighth  of  the  population  of  our  own  great 
country.  One  wonders  what  we  would  think 
ot  being  crowded  together,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  in  a  territory  less  in 
area  than  the  two  states  Iowa  and  Missouri; 
and  yet  that  would  be  the  relative  size  of 
our  country  to  Egypt  were  we  compressed 
into  such  limited  quarters.  To  dispose  of 
our  96,000,000  of  population  in  a  space  less 
in  size  than  Iowa  and  Missouri  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  multiplying  of  towns  and  villages 
well  nigh  countless.  Yet  such  is  Egypt 
literarally. 

To  realize  this  one  need  but  visit  Egypt 
as  the  tourist  does,  climb  the  great  pyramid 
of  Cheops  and  look  up  and  down  the  Nile 
Valley  and  his  eye  will  rest  on  number- 


less  towns  and  villages.  Or  visit  Tanta,  the 
heart  of  the  Delta,  and  with  the  missionary 
stationed  there  ascend  the  roof  of  his  house 
and  look  to  any  and  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  and  count.  I  have  done  this  a  number 
of  times  and  wondered  at  the  density  of 
the  population  and  the  consequent  immensity 
of  the  field.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
and  beyond  were  villages  and  villages  and 
villages. 

But  these  villages  are  not  only  numerically 
significant.  Enter  them  and  study  their 
condition  that  you  may  learn  their  need. 
Physically,  their  necessarily  congested  state 
suggests  limited  room;  in  consequence  the 
first  thing  you  miss  in  an  Egyptian  town 
is  broad  streets,  open  space  and  parks.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  sometimes 
narrowing  down  to  a  width  so  that  one 
walking  along  can  touch  both  sides  with 
his  hands.  As  the  people  are  very  anxious 
to  cultivate  as  much  of  the  arable  soil  as 
possible  you  will  find  most  villages  and  towns 
built  on  mounds  and  hills  which  time  has 
collected  and  thrown  up,  and  these  being 
small,  their  homes  are  built  close  together, 
so  close  that  to  most  houses  there  is  but 
one  outlet,  that  on  the  street,  and  no  inlet 
for  air  and  light  except  from  the  street 
side  and  from  the  roof.  Frequently  your 
neighbors’  houses  are  built  up  close  on  three 
sides  of  you,  their  walls  built  against  your 
walls.  There  are  no  yards  there  nor  gardens. 
No  space  at  all  in  fact  outside  of  the  house 
except  on  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  and 
there  a  chat  or  a  squabble  with  your 
neighbor  is  easily  possible,  and  often  very 
undesirable.  What  adds  to  the  perplexity 
of  the  situation  is  the  size  of  the  house 
and  rooms,  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
and  the  number  of  occupants.  There  is  but 
little  possibility  of  keeping  them  light  and 
airy  and  tidy,  so  most  often  you  will  find 


them  dark,  dingy  and  dirty,  parents  and 
children  getting  along  in  them  as  best  they 

may. 

Again,  educationally,  most  of  these  towns 
and  villages  are  without  a  school.  What 
would  an  American  town  be  without  a  school 
for  the  boys  and  girls?  Can  you  imagine 
it?  A  school  system  obtains  in  Egypt  but 
it  does  not  begin  to  provide  for  the  most 
of  the  population.  The  vast  majority  are 
without  it.  A  few  mission  schools  put  forth 
a  commendable  effort  here  and  there  to  meet 
the  need  but  are  like  so  many  candles  placed 
here  and  there  to  enlighten  the  gloom./  It’ 
school  there  be,  it  is  most  likely  a  “Kuttab,” 
or  school  of  one  room  overcrowded  with 
children,  where  a  religious  shiek  or  Moslem 
teacher  teaches  the  children  the  Koran  be¬ 
sides  a  little  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
One  need  not  ask  what  condition  results 
because  of  such  negligence.  The  imagination 
can  easily  picture  the  illiteracy  of  the  place 
and  its  consequent  appalling  ignorance  and 
superstitions. 

More  discomfitting  and  debasing  than  hovel 
and  ignorance,  however,  are  the  baneful 
influences  of  the  religion  inculcated  in  these 
numberless  villages.  A  house  though  small 
and  a  man  though  illiterate  may  yet  be  clean 
and  good.  But  here,  added  to  the  limitations 
already  mentioned  is  a  religion  of  fear  and 
not  of  love;  of  indulgence  and  not  of  holi¬ 
ness;  of  expediency  and  not  of  morality;  of 
might  and  not  of  kindness;  of  absolute 
wilfulness  and  not  of  redeeming  grace  taught 
and  believed  and  lived.  It  is  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  and  not  of  Christ;  of  the 
Koran  and  not  of  the  Bible;  of  the  Spirit 
of  evil  and  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  and 
in  consequence  the  morals  of  the  people  are 
not  uplifted  but  debased.  Dishonesty  is 
painfully  common.  The  lie,  as  a  native 
merchant  remarked  to  me  one  dav  is  the 


article  most  marketable.  Polygamy  and 
divorce  are  ever  present  with  their  attendant 
brood  of  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  lust  and  crime: 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  howsoever  con¬ 
sidered  lack  real  happiness  and  joy. 

The  husband  and  wife  or  wives  are  related 
as  follows:  “Man  is  the  absolute  master  and 
woman  the  slave.  She  is  the  object  of  his 
sensual  pleasures,  a  toy  as  it  were,  with 
which  he  plays  whenever  and  however  he 
pleases.  Knowledge  is  his,  ignorance  is  hers. 
The  firmament  and  the  light  are  his,  darkness 
and  the  dungeon  are  hers.  His  is  to  com¬ 
mand;  hers  is  to  blindly  obey.  His  is  every¬ 
thing  that  is,  and  she  is  an  insignificant  part 
of  that  everything.”  Kaseem  Ameen  Bey 
(A  Moslem  Jurist- — Egypt). 

The  children — “Children  brought  up  in 
this  poisonous  atmosphere  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  a  credit  to  their  society  or  a 
glory  to  their  country.  We  cannot  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles.” 
(S.  Khuda  Buksh). 

From  every  part  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions 
(Egypt  is  not  the  exception)  “the  reports 
of  the  physical  and  social  evils  that  rest 
on  Moslem  childhood  as  a  hereditary  curse 
are  sad  beyond  description.  Children  are 
precocious  in  all  that  is  evil;  and  physical 
as  well  as  moral  conditions  are  most  un¬ 
favorable  to  any  purity  of  thought  or  conduct, 
because  from  earliest  childhood  they  are 
familiarized  with  degrading  conversation.” 
(Report  Zurich  Sunday  School  Convention). 

Seeing  the  home,  the  foundation  and  foun¬ 
tain  of  society,  is  vitiated  to  the  extent  the 
foregoing  quotations  suggest,  one  can  readily 
guess  what  society  in  general  must  be.  The 
coffee  houses  and  saloons  (we  would  call 
them  here),  the  public  houses  and  theaters 
are  eagerly  patronized;  but  societies  for  self 


culture  or  for  others  good,  or  movements  to 
counteract  vice  and  crime,  there  are  none. 

The  village  or  town  in  its  very  appearance 
portrays  so  impressively  the  dearth  and 
absence  of  all  these  principles  and  means 
that  ameliorate  the  condition  of  social  life 
and  promote  civic  good.  If  perchance  a 
progressive  man  or  two  happen  to  be  found 
in  the  town  and  succeed  in  persuading  a 
village  council  to  introduce  a  bit  of  western 
civilization,  better  lighting  plant  or  a  purer 
water  supply,  even  these  but  bring  out  in 
bolder  contrast  the  want  of  that  which  stands 
for  public  good.  The  veneer  of  western  life 
looks  odd  on  eastern  conditions  and  but 
emphasizes  the  urgent  need. 

What  can  be  done,  yea  what  ought  to 
be  done  for  our  countless  villages?  It  will 
not  do  to  white  wash  their  walls,  sprinkle 
their  streets  and  leave  the  cesspools  of  their 
homes  untouched.  Western  cutlery  and  man¬ 
ufactured  flowers  are  strangely  out  of  place 
in  eastern  homes.  The  inner  life  change 
must  precede  the  outward  change  or  else  the 
result  will  be  a  wax  doll  or  a  whited  sep¬ 
ulchre.  What  Egypt  needs  in  its  villages, 
as  well  as  in  its  towns  and  cities  is  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  life  renewing 
and  life  transforming  power  in  the  universe. 
To  it  western  learning  and  civilization  owe 
their  existence  and  stimulus,  and  to  it  the 
East  must  look  for  life  and  progress.  Hu¬ 
manity  left  to  itself  or  to  a  human  religion 
dies;  shone  upon  from  above  it  lives  and 
blossoms  into  all  its  possibilities  for  good. 
That  this  is  true  Egypt  itself  is  already 
beginning  to  demonstrate. 

There  are  homes  in  Egypt,  and  such  in 
an  increasing  number,  where  the  Gospel  is 
loved  and  lived.  These,  the  result  of  mission 
effort,  differ  very  considerably  from  those 
about  them  and  are  a  beautiful  daily  object 
lesson  of  God’s  grace  and  love.  God’s  word 


is  there  honored,  his  ordinances  observed, 
the  means  of  grace  used,  the  parents  and 
children  live  for  one  another’s  good  and  the 
very  home  reflects  the  character  and  spirit 
of  its  occupants.  By  neighbors  and  towns¬ 
people  it  is  known  and  trusted  for  its  in¬ 
fluences. 

Will  you,  kind  reader,  not  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  building  up  such  homes?  To  you 
has  been  entrusted  this  privilege.  Yours  is 
therefore  the  responsibility.  Do  it  by  your 
prayers,  your  gifts,  and  your  presence.  . 

Yours  in  His  Service, 

J.  Krudenier. 


♦  *  * 
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